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minor morals.* 

By Miss Wordsworth, 

Principal of Lady Margaret Hall , Oxford. 


I HAVE ventured to choose this subject as the text for the 
little discourse I have been invited to give here to-night, and 
in so doing I feel very much like a clergyman occupying a 
strange pulpit, who, if he has some disadvantages in not 
knowing his audience, has at least this one advantage, that 
he being a perfect stranger to them and they to him, nothing 
that he can say will be looked upon as personal, and what is 
at least important, that they will probably have no oppor- 
tunity of contrasting his theories with his practice, his high 
ideals with his very inadequate attainment. I trust never 

theless, that I may have all the indulgence which ’i shall 
greatly need at your hands. 

P £i1ZT alS 1 mea ", a " ' h0Se ' ittle but ver y important 

which cL^fir 8 "",^ a " ‘ h0Se ‘ eSSOnS of S° od breeding 
which no, „ r „T y L 0 ch y of b : PrOP ,^ ta ^ ht - *»“•. and on" 
depends but fhe r f ^ ^ * ° T woman ' s success in life 

‘heir society and mf ° rt “ d p,easure others take in 

Only for the sake ©f 1 th reason for speaking of them is, not 

ap to Ladies' Colleges but”' T pa t r , a ' lvel y few S irIs who come 
have to make thpir ’ r tke muc h larger number who 
often are placed a a y ” * he ° rdi " ai -y world > and »ho 
peculiarities. Good Advantage by little personal 

g00d manners are. «°T° ac l ^." 0t „ within our power, but 

man , boasted that oivo n 'ikes, who was a very ugly 

* onU CM out the hanl a quarter of an hour’s start-he 
th e favour of any ladv man in En S land in winning 
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' i!! n l! or as much or more than looks 

aper read before th 7 L 7 __ 

tntS Union ' a t Leeds, October 6th, 1902. 
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the long run. And here let me begin” by drawing a 
distinction between the awkwardness which is the result of 
shyness, and really vulgar awkwardness. A shy girl may be 
very shy, but if she is well brought up she does not sit or 
stand in an ungainly way, she does not fidget7nor make faces, 
she does not wear staring clothes, she is quiet and self- 
possessed ; and by degrees as the shyness wears off she does 
not become loud and boisterous when off her guard, her 
laugh is not vulgar and offensive, she does not whistle about 
the passages, she is not slangy and noisy at one moment, nor 
does she at another, perhaps at meals, talk just under her 
breath to the person next her, as if she did not want other 
people to hear (a very common and very unlady-like habit). 
She does not take little liberties by way of being at her ease, 
nor is she guilty of little bits of selfishness and greediness 
which annoy others, and in fact betray at every step that 
such good breeding as she has is only skin-deep. A girl of 
the opposite type often has a very bad time when she leaves 
home. Her new associates after the first civilities are over 
become freezingly polite to her— keep her somehow at a 
distance without being exactly rude, and in fact boycott 
her almost as effectually as if she were an Irish landlor • 
Meanwhile the poor girl gets very homesick, wonders w y 
nobody seems to like her, sees other girls of her own stand g 
“ catching on,” as the phrase is, and wonders why she doesn . 
“catch on” too. “And yet she really is not a bad sort o 
girt,' someone says. ■■ if oniy she could be cured ^ that 
dreadful laugh, of those awkward tricks ut rnea . ' broken 
such an ungainly habit. Her mother f ugh, to have b 
her of these things at five years old. us , 

how much is laid to your ^charg . a few words 

But will you also pardon me it g ? a father ’ s or 

about the manners of boys an young^ • of the fam ily, it 
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parents, who ought to have taken him in hand in his school- 
boy days; if another meets me in the street and asks to be 
directed to a particular house, in a blunt, off-hand manner 
without even taking the trouble to raise his hat, or to’ 
apologize for detaining me—/ cannot teach him better. If 
we see him walking with a young lady and puffing hi s 
tobacco smoke right into her face, the poor girl can hardly 
object— but the sight is not very creditable to our English 
manners. I knew an Oxford tutor once who had hi s w jf e 
with him on a reading party, and I well remember their 
difficulty in politely hinting to one of the youngsters that 
it was not respectful to a lady to come down to breakfast 
in carpet slippers ! 

A good deal of the unpopularity of English people 
on the Continent is, it may be feared, due to their want 
of attention to small habits of courtesy. For instance a 
foreigner at a table d’hote naturally gives a little bow and 
a smile on entering and on leaving to the person or persons 
opposite him, and the same in a railway carriage. English 
people for the most part look as icily at their fellow-guests 

" b e r traVell f er : as if they were ° ne of the °n the 

of ls'uf ,r b e Un r ellas in the oarriage net. Some 
in Ital ,, w !”! mber ' n that amusing book— The Buchholzen 
ged tz is supposed ,o be the experience of a middie- 

ab ? ad ' h ° W > « “ junction station 
°f the two corner nl PG ° P ? ln an<i P os sess themselves 
occupants ■ how J? eSp “ e th ® P rotests of previous 

K-giw. Vs : h ; n or ‘ he r f is a chorus ° f com p ,aint ' tiie 

(whatever that may be!) out of th'™ “ S r eenish-yellow gaze 

an inch. Presentlv th * r eir e ^ es > an ^ will not budge 

dl shke tobacco, take thT™^’ knowin §' that English ladies 

!;S tin S th ^ir pipes and fi^in/T^ 6 their P ° WGr by 
The smoke (Fr. B a ^ carna ge with smoke. 

*° cough, but as she sa^ USe ' ‘Missis’ began 

ad to be kept shut a T the drau gTty side the window 

& r cw abominably thick Tv. 1,00,1 tbe a * r t ^ le carriage 

1 ^ nant ly said smokinu w ^ ^ Englishman got up and 

m with a roar of disannm T* allowed - We all answered 

the L neXt station the guard^ ’ and ’ after much altercation, 

the Englishman was comm Ca ' led ' When he saw that 

complaining 0 f he stood by quite 
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unmoved and forbade us to smoke. This was more than my 
husband could put up with The engine-driver was fetched 
and he called up the stationmaster. The end of the story 
was that we had to get into another compartment — because, 
forsooth, the first was not a smoking carriage. Hardly had 
we done so when we beheld, if you please, the Englishman 
deliberately lighting a cigar for himself and pretending to 
look as if we were not within sight. ‘Now we see,’ called 
out my husband, ‘ of what consequence the English are 
abroad, and how the Germans are trodden down. I feel sure 
that English fellow is only a shoemaker or a tailor in London, 
who is having a continental trip, for impudence is no sign 
of education But he belongs to the great British nation, 
and therefore he allows himself to take these intolerable 


liberties.’ ” 

Of course there is a touch, but only a touch, of caricature 
in this. Certain it is, that for some reason or other, the 
English are very much disliked on the Continent, and if we 
are the wise people we take ourselves to be, we shall not lay 
all the blame of it on the French or the Germans, but 
remember that there is no smoke without fire, and ask our- 
selves whether we could do nothing to improve ourselves 
and the rising generation. Now, may I repeat it, that those 
of us who are concerned with school and college education 
(though we ought to do all we can, and more than we do , 
yet are verv helpless by the side of parents and home 
influences. One can’t put on good manners like a ^Sunday 
coat or Sunday bonnet. We ought really to .mb.be them, 
as the nhrase is, with our mother s milk. A child of sev 

i t nncrht to have all the instincts and customs of good 
years old ought to have a to have of talking 

breeding, just as he o ^ a nd of speaking 

habitually good, grammatical Eng , ^ P hich is 

plainly and articulately ano er g, important to 

sadly neglected in these days ; and s?ec^ £ ^ ^ 

young men. However m unex pected event, our instincts 
by some quite sudde P hat . g what court esy really 

of courtesy, of unselfish ( f control> ought always to rush 
means), of refinement, of se -co ’ trol! Think what 
to our aid. Unselfishness^ ^ of the very highest 
these words mean. 1 came unselfishness which 
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makes you courteous to your neighbour in a railway carriage 
which at another time makes you sit up all night with a sick 
or dying friend. It is the same self-control which makes 
a boy or girl not take the nicest helping at dinner, or the 
most comfortable seat in the room, which helps him or her 
to check a bad and vulgar word, an evil thought, a coarsl 
appetite, or an all but ungovernable passion. 

It must be owned however, that sometimes very kind 
hearted people do say very tactless things. I was much 
amused by a story I read the other day of the celebrated 
Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthropist, who on one occasion 
was at a great Royal entertainment, I think in Buckingham 
Palace. He had been sitting by the Duchess of Sutherland 
and he suddenly got up, crossed the room, and sat down by 
(let us say) the Duchess of Inverness. After an interval he 
observed to a friend, “I had to run away from the Duchess 
of Sutherland— the fire near her was so intolerably hot and T 
wanted to cool myself.” “ Did you tell her why you deserts 
herr asked his friend. -No, I didn’t, but 1 JdTe“ 
of Inverness why I came and sat by her l" This mav be 
called putting one's foot into it twice over and l „ , ^ 
think if Lord Shaftesbury had had a Wnd • d , ,0 

instead of having a far from h In ■ a ” d CleVer mother 
laughed him outbid” fe?! W ° Uld haVe 
But, to return The found t' a muc ^ ear Ber age. 

in the home, aye, in the nurst " St ° neS ° f character are laid 
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r. Chlld -n, but they are a / ^ " 0t exactl y afraid 

happening if they are of some dreadful thing 

wuh them. Now, dare I say 
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that this shews a very imperfect knowledge of human nature r 
Children like strictness. They like something that they can 
lean their whole weight against, or pull as hard at as they 
please, without its giving way. They like something firmer 
and stronger than themselves. In these days when our 
young men, and to a certain extent our young women, are 
going out to the four quarters of the world, how important is 
it that they should do justice to themselves and to their 
homes ! In these days when even the son of a working man 
may come to be an archbishop or member of Parliament, or 
high in some other profession, how much he may have to 
thank his mother for if his manners are good ; how much 
to regret if they are bad. How hard it is to put up with even 
a distinguished man if he is unpunctual, keeps people 
waiting, does not answer his letters, is awkward and uncouth 
in his personal habits, rude and discourteous in his manners; 
if he cannot speak a few words clearly and collectedly in 
public, or, on the other hand, if he is tiresome, prosy, and 
long-winded, and how often parents can make or mar their 
children in these ways ! 

But I must hurry on to the conclusion. May I venture to 
say one other thing? and that is that fathers should never 
treat mothers, or mothers fathers disrespectfully before the 
children. If a man flatly contradicts his wife, or a woman 
her husband, how can they expect the children not to follow 
suit ? The habit of reverence is almost dying out in some 
quarters. How, for instance, can children look up “ ' 
clergyman or their teachers if parents cntic.se and laugh at 
theifin their presence i I know this calls for ve^ disa^ee- 
able self-restraint sometimes on the part o g P 

people-hut is "“V^trrirto^uc^ S. 
Providence sends chMren h as to be educated by them, 
grown-up people, quite a our own we can still very 

and though we have no chilcir 
often say in the words of the poet 

“ O dearest, dearest boy, my * ear ‘ 

Fnr better lore would seldom year 
Co", .each ,he hundred, h par, 

Of what from thee I learn. 


